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Introduction 


Change in the Church -- as in every other segment 
of contemporary society -- is both ubiquitous and 
inevitable. Some welcome it, some resign them¬ 
selves to it, others resist it, but all face it 
one way or another. When people get too big a dose 
of change all at once -- as is pointed out in Fu¬ 
ture Shock -- they get sick from it. 

From 1969 through 1973 Project Test Pattern ex¬ 
isted as a temporary research system related pri¬ 
marily to the Episcopal Church to investigate the 
processes of change within the local congregation, 
and more importantly to identify, if it could, re¬ 
liable resources for assisting congregations to 
change in the direction of greater health. PTP 
held as a basic premise that the parish is the is¬ 
sue; that the corporate life of Caristians is ancT 
will likely continue to be supported and expressed 
primarily through the local church; that the "con- 
ferential" approach to church renewal (taking peo¬ 
ple out of the parish for training, education, or 
inspiration and then sending them back) had large¬ 
ly proven its ineffectiveness in changing the par¬ 
ish as a system; and that consequently what was 
needed was a means of working for renewal within 
the local church in all its particularity and im- 
mediacy. 

The major energies of PTP were then focused on 
experimenting with the use of behavioral science 
consultants by local churches on a continuing basis 
for extended periods. The effects and limitations 
of this approach have been reported extensively in 
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the many publications produced by PTP. There was 
soon little doubt that a congregation could help it 
self by entering into a continuing relationship 
with a behavioral science consultant. 

There was, however, considerable doubt about 
whether enoug h congregations would in fact avail 
themselves of this resource to justify it as the 
principal contribution of PTP to church renewal. 
Professional consultation, although increasingly 
available in all parts of the country, is not inex¬ 
pensive either in money or in the time, energy, and 
psychic risk that it requires; not to mention the 
fact that it would not be at all obvious to most 
congregations that any such outside help was needed 

It was as though we had assigned ourselves the 
task of worrying about the transportation problem, 
had experimented with various approaches, had come 
up with the discovery that Cadillacs are a very ef¬ 
fective means of transportation, and were encourag¬ 
ing everybody to solve the transportation problem 
by getting a Cadillac. No one would argue that a 
Cadillac is not a very nice means of getting from 
one place to another, but as the solution to the 
transportation problem, it has obvious practical 
shortcomings. 

We soon recognized the fact that there is one 
occasion in the life of a congregation when it is 
ripe for change; namely, that time when it is chang 
ing from one pastor to another. This period of 
"search” or "vacancy," as it has variously been 
called, commended itself as a strategically prime 
time for a variety of reasons: 

(1JConsidering that a primary hindrance to re¬ 
newal is simply the ordinary human resistance to 
change, the occasion of changing pastors is one 
time when parishioners would be most likely to see 
change as merely necessary, as simply a fact. 

(2) Since finding a pastor is not an activity in 
which parishioners have been engaged frequently 
enough to become confident of their skill, the va¬ 
cancy period is one during which they could be ex¬ 
pected to seek and welcome outside help, if it 
could be offered in such a way as to support their 
own need to be in charge of the final determination 
of who their next minister will be. 

(3) Since bishops generally have a high interest 
in clergy deployment -- in "getting the right man 
to the right place at the right time" -- they could 
be expected to welcome new resources which could 
support them in acting more effectively on this in¬ 
terest. 

(4) Sincc congregations do in fact turn to tho 
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bishop for help at the time of a vacancy, the mar¬ 
keting of consultative services could be done 
through this efficient judicatory medium, rather 
than on a congregation by congregation basis. 

(5) Since at least half the congregations 
throughout the church change ministers within any 
five-year period, effective use of the vacancy per¬ 
iod could have very widespread impact on the renew¬ 
al of the church as a whole. 

(6) Since the Episcopal church had recently giv¬ 
en high priority to the whole issue of clergy de¬ 
ployment by creating the Clergy Deployment Office 
in New York, it appeared that there would be a read 
y market for resources to deal with the human dynam 
ics of clergy placement to supplement the rational 
resources of CDO's computerized clergy profiles. 

(7) Finally, the vacancy period is a time when 
congregations could be expected to have the money 
to pay for outside consultative services. 

PTP's Project Associates were persuaded that 
the use of behavioral science consultants during 
those periods when congregations are seeking new 
clergy leadership overcame most of the objections 
to the "Cadillac solution to the transportation 
problem." But it remained to be seen whether or 
not such an approach would be accepted, and if ac¬ 
cepted, would do any good. Would anything that 
could legitimately be called renewal take place? 

At this point the possibility had to be consid¬ 
ered that the Cadillac solution was being replaced 
by the "pogo stick solution" to the transportation 
problem. Yes, pogo sticks are affordable, could be 
made readily available on a large scale, but for 
most people are not very effective means for get¬ 
ting from one place to another. 

So, in 1972 the Vacancy Consultation Project 
was launched. Sensing that the reference to a con¬ 
gregation without a pastor as a "vacant congrega¬ 
tion" was symptomatic of a clergy-oriented mental¬ 
ity, PTP’s imaginative father and energetic direc¬ 
tor, Loren Mead, made an earnest effort to re-name 
the project "Parish Consultation in Clergy Place¬ 
ment," but Vacancy Consultation it was and Vacancy 
Consultation it has remained. 

PTP entered into contracts with bishops in ten 
dioceses that between June and December, 1972, the 
bishops would encourage every congregation that be¬ 
came vacant to use the services of a consultant 
skilled in behavioral science application to the 
search process. The dioceses were selected at 
least partially because they had ready access to 
persons of known consulting experience. It was a- 
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greed that the bishops would recommend consultants 
of their own choosing and that the consultants 
could submit reports of their experience to PTP, 
assuring that anonymity would be maintained regard¬ 
ing particular individuals and congregations. 

PTP did not attempt to be selective in the con¬ 
sultants who would be used, nor to give them any 
direction in how to carry out their work, although 
a general assumption was made that the consultants 
would have had prior training and experience in the 
application of behavioral science within religious 
systems. The rationale for this approach was that 
PTP was in no position to determine a priori the 
"best way" of doing vacancy consultation, and that 
in fact part of its job was to see how consultants, 
functioning independently, would approach the task, 
so that it might then in the light of a variety of 
approaches begin to identify what was helpful and 
what wasn't. In all, the work of sixteen consult¬ 
ants was reported to PTP and has become the basis 
of this study. 

No vacancies occurred in one of the ten dioces¬ 
es with which a contract was developed. A number 
of congregations which became vacant in the other 
nine chose not to use the services of a consultant, 
so the number of consultations was reduced to 23. 
After the consultation was complete and a new cler¬ 
gyman in residence, PTP arranged for independent 
interviewers to visit the congregations to retrieve 
information about the effect of the consultations, 
as seen by the new clergy, congregational leaders, 
and members chosen at random. 

The voluminous data garnered from these several 
sources - - in several instances adding up to more 
than one hundred pages of reports and exhibits per 
congregation -- was submitted to nine readers, in¬ 
cluding bishops, consultants, and theological edu¬ 
cators. Their generalizations have contributed to 
this report of the learnings which have now been 
digested'from the project. 

In writing this report, I am assuming that not 
many people will be motivated to read it out of 
general curiosity, but rather that its market will 
be those bishops, clergy, vestries, and call com¬ 
mittees who are immediately involved in filling 
clergy vacancies. To those, it is hoped that this 
paper will offer some new perspectives on how to 
make the vacancy period -- however welcome or un¬ 
welcome it may be -- a period of genuine renewal in 
the congregation's grasp of its mission and minis¬ 
try . 

The report is not a "how-to" manual on the call- 
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ing of clergy, because there are obviously many dif¬ 
ferent and highly contrasting "how-to's. 11 It will 
try to describe some of the dynamics that have been 
observed during the vacancy period and during the 
search process, will point to some of the "critical 
incidents" which typically occur, and will suggest 
some of the consequences which resulted from the 
variety of choices that were made. Its success 
will depend upon whether or not it helps congrega¬ 
tional leaders travel what might otherwise be alto¬ 
gether unfamiliar ground with a bit more understand¬ 
ing and confidence. 
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1. The Vacancy 


What happens to a congregation when its pastor dies, 
resigns or, within the genteel protocol of eccles¬ 
iastical canons, is fired; and it is faced with the 
necessity of seeking his or her replacement? 

■GRIEF 

An omnipresent dynamic is that of grief. In his 
paper On the Calling and Care of Pastors , Dick Kirk 
makes it clear that grief is no sentimental, sim 
plistic thing. Kirk borrows Elisabeth Kubler-Ross's 
theory that grief work involves a variety of stages, 
including: 

(1) Denial . "His spirit will always be with us" 
(which may mean "things aren't really going to 
change around here.") 

(2) Anger . Grief over a dead spouse and grief 
over a departing clergyman includes within itself a 
usually hidden component of anger. One of the sur¬ 
prises of the VCP research was the number of in¬ 
stances in which the previous pastoral relationship 
had been marked by severe pain. One accounting in¬ 
dicated this to have been true in ten of fourteen 
cases. The reason this came as a surprise was that 
not much was said about it in the reports that came 
from consultants during the vacancy period itself. 

It came to light only in the retrieval interviews 
that took place some six months later. 

There were apparently strong impulses to keep 
the anger component of grief hidd en. One team of 
consultants, in planning with mcmTTcrs a congrcga 






























tional meeting to talk about what was needed in a 
new pastor, sensed that unresolved grief about the 
previous minister might block constructive work, 
and tested the possibility of changing the design 
of the meeting to one in which members could ventil¬ 
ate some of their feelings. The decision was 
reached, however, to go on with the original plan. 

Another consultant has made it a regular prac¬ 
tice in vacancy consultation to do a private "exit 
interview" with the departing pastor. The ground 
rule of the interview is that unless the pastor spe¬ 
cifies otherwise the consultant will be free to 
share with the congregation anything he or she has 
said. The effect of that practice is to "unspook" 
the congregation from its reluctance to talk about 
how it feels about its previous minister, or its 
anxieties about how he or she feels. 

(3) Bargaining is an attempt by the bereaved to 
make arrangements that will minimize the awareness 
of loss and change. Trying to find a new minister 
just like the old one is one of the ways this as¬ 
pect of grief expresses itself, and in doing so in¬ 
terferes with the task of identifying clearly the 
present needs of the parish. One parish sent a 
questionnaire to its members asking what kind of 
clergyman the parish needed. Thirty percent simply 
replied, "We want Fred" (the former minister). 

(4) Despair . The failure of bargaining to avoid 
change leads to despair. Some parishioners leave 
the parish, or become dispirited and apathetic, ab¬ 
dicating from an active role in shaping the parish's 
future. 

(5) Acceptance marks the completion of this ne- 
cess a r y~ gfief wo r k and puts a parish in position to 
make healthy and appropriate decisions about its 
future. "The minister is gone -- he really is -- 
so let's get on with it." 

REDISTRIBUTION OF POWER 

In most parishes, loving as they do to avoid con¬ 
flict, the primary positions of power and influence 
tend to be filled by members who to some extent can 
get along with the minister. When the minister 
leaves, it becomes a new ball game. Members who 
have been resting on the sidelines, especially 
those who at some previous time have had power in 
the parish, begin to evidence renewed interest in 
having a say about the parish's choice of new cler¬ 
gy leadership. Members who have not been receiv¬ 
ing much personal satisfaction in the parish see 
this as an opportunity for things to change more to 
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their liking. 

In only two of the cases studied did it appear 
that established power people were able from the 
beginning to control covertly the selection of the 
new minister. 

The practice has become very widespread of ap¬ 
pointing a call committee or search committee which 
is broadly representative of the congregation* Im¬ 
plicit in this practice is the assumption that the 
redistribution of power* or at least opening up the 
possibility of new channels of influence, is a 
healthy thing. 

Call committees typically included young people, 
women, representatives of other groupings in the 
parish, and only a few of the currently elected par¬ 
ish leaders on the vestry. The intent of this prac¬ 
tice was clearly to give the whole parish an oppor¬ 
tunity to influence the selection. It is not clear, 
however, to what extent idealogical diversity was 
seen as a valuable thing in the appointment of com¬ 
mittee members. Committees most typically appear 
to have been diverse in regard to age, sex, and 
status, but of relatively like minds. 

There was one case in which one of the last of¬ 
ficial acts of the resigned rector was to appoint 
the committee that would seek his successor, but 
there was little evidence in the other reports that 
much attention was paid to the question of who de¬ 
cided on the membership of the call committee, and 
on the basis of what criteria. 

The distribution of power, the question of who 
decides how things will be, is a fascinating dimen¬ 
sion of any social system; particularly so in the 
church, where there are heavy constraints against 
open acknowledgement and use of power. One of the 
values uniformly held by the consultants who were 
brought in to assist in the vacancy process was 
that it would be desirable to involve as many mem¬ 
bers of the parish as possible in influencing de¬ 
cisions both about the needs of the parish and the 
kind of clergy leadership required. 

RELATIONSHIP TO THE DIOCESE 

Another significant dimension of what happens to a 
parish when the pastor leaves is that it is faced 
with re-examining its relationship to those larger 
social systems within which it exists, principally 
the diocese (or conference or presbytery). With 
few exceptions, the bishop (conference minister, 
etc.) is one of the first to know when a minister 
resigns. Contact from warden to bishop at that 
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point can run the gamut from dependence ("Help! 

I've never been in this situation before. How do 
we go about this ?") to counter-dependence ("We've 
got our eyes on some good people. We'll let you 
know what we decide."J to interdependence ("The ves¬ 
try is ready to go to work on this thing, and we'd 
like to be able to consider any ideas you have a- 
bout how to go about it.") 

None of the bishops involved in the study was 
disinterested. Plainly it was important to all of 
them not only that the parish go about the search 
in a healthy way, but that it come up with the 
right pastor. There the similarities cease. There 
was considerable diversity in the ways in which the 
bishops acted upon their interest. 

Two bishops had developed "standard operating 
procedures" for calling clergy; one even had a man¬ 
ual describing procedures in detail. Two bishops 
themselves function as consultants. All of them 
(at least partly because of their contract with PTP) 
encouraged vacant congregations to utilize the ser¬ 
vices of a consultant during the search process. 

In one diocese this "encouragement" was seen as 
merely suggesting the possibility (and three-quar¬ 
ters of the congregations that became vacant in 
that diocese during the test period declined to use 
a consultant). In several dioceses the bishop's 
"encouragement" to use a consultant was seen as his 
gentle way of saying "that's the way we do things 
now" -- and they did it. 

The pervasive issue for congregations in rela¬ 
tion to the diocese at this point was "what kind of 
assistance/influence/control can we expect from the 
bishop?" Will he really try to help us make the 
best decision we can about the best minister for us, 
or will he try to make this decision for us? 

In at least two instances the rather negative, 
resistant response of congregational leaders to the 
bishop's offer of consultative help was seen as be¬ 
ing influenced more by their experience with the 
previous bishop than by the actual behavior of the 
present bishop in making the offer. One diocese 
found it impossible to use the services of a highly 
skilled consultant on the diocesan staff in vacancy 
situations because it was invariably assumed that 
he was "the bishop's man who is here to see that 
the bishop gets what he wants." 

In any case the relationship of parish and dio¬ 
cese seldom remained static through the vacancy ex¬ 
perience. Trust was either increased or distrust 
deepened. A new sense of collegial support and col¬ 
laboration developed or older patterns of paternal- 
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ism were reinforced. Although these were issues 
recognized and reported by the consultants, they 
were not issues with which the consultants were 
able to deal very directly or with much effect. 

In these comments on the "re-examination of the 
parish's relationship to larger social systems," a 
footnote is in order on a novel practice of one con¬ 
gregation. In early discussions of the goals and 
needs of the parish, community leaders who were not 
members of the parish were asked to contribute 
their points of view about the parish, making it 
clear from the beginning that that parish aimed to 
be engaging in ministry beyond the boundaries of 
its own membership. 


CHANGING IDENTITY 

The most pervasive "happening" in the life of a con¬ 
gregation without a minister is that it is almost 
forced to a new examination of its identity: what 
are we really and what do we aim to be? In every 
voluntary organization which has only one or a few 
paid staff and many volunteer workers, the staff 
almost invariably accumulates more information a- 
bout the organization, its membership, its activi¬ 
ties, its policies and priorities than anyone else. 
The professional tends to become the definer, the 
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identity, of who we are and what we are up to. 

When the professional leaves, there is a "data gap," 
either wide or small, depending upon how widely or 
sparsely the professional has been sharing his or 
her accumulation of information. 

In the vacuum created by that departure, many 
new voices begin to be heard. The departing pastor 
is shocked and pained that so much of what lie con’ 
siders to be misinformation begins to be influen¬ 
tial, and that issues which he had believed to 
have been long since settled are up for grabs again. 

The most consistent practice of all the sixteen 
consultants who worked in this project was to de¬ 
vise ways of facilitating precisely this process oi 
redefining parish identity, to do it as openly as 
possible, and to enable as many members as possible 
to be involved in it. 


The dynamics of grief, of power, of external re¬ 
lationships, and of identity are not in themselves 
pathological in congregations dealing with a change 
of clergy* They are quite normal and each of them 
with to some extent, by every congregation. 
They are, however, quite complex and can be de- 
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structive. Furthermore, they are difficult to look 
at with full clarity from the inside. Every con¬ 
gregation, like every individual, has blind spots, 
things it simply cannot see about itself unless it 
receives feedback from the outside. Every congre¬ 
gation, like every other social system, has certain 
norms about what it's OK to talk about and what 
it ! s not OK to talk about. 

The principal contribution that an external con¬ 
sultant brings to his or her clients is "ignorant 
innocence." The consultant introduces processes by 
which parishioners can ask each other the kinds of 
questions that must be answered openly if they are 
to deal with the change of leadership creatively. 
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2. The Process 


Every congregation that goes through the process of 
seeking and finding a minister necessarily goes 
through a number of steps. In many cases the steps 
are accomplished very quickly, perhaps even uncon¬ 
sciously, but they are accomplished nevertheless: 

Feelings about the previous pastor are dealt 
with -- well or poorly, consciously or unconscious¬ 
ly -- but they are dealt with. 

Reflection takes place on the identity of the 
parish and what it needs in the way of clergy lead¬ 
ership. Even if this reflection is done by the 
senior warden sitting alone by his fire thinking, 

11 Young Mr. So- and - So would be a good man for us, 11 
he is doing a kind of instant computerization of 
the nature and needs of the parish. 

Possible new clergy are considered and an as¬ 
sessment is made of how they would fit in. 

A decision is made among them. 

A call is extended and agreements are reached 
on the terms of the new pastoral relationship. 

Those congregations which employed a behavioral 
science consultant in the search process did not do 
anything very different from these obvious sequen¬ 
tial steps. The consultants did attempt to make 
these processes as visible, as thorough, and as ex¬ 
plicit as possible. In fact, no fewer than nine¬ 
teen different steps were identified in examining 
all the vacancy consultations in composite, with a 
variety of specific designs being used by different 
consultants and congregations in each step. 

Some consultants were involved directly at only 
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two or three points; others at a dozen or more. In 
no case was the consultant involved at every point. 
That would appear to have been more help than the 
congregation either needed or could afford. The 
most influential elements in the decision about 
when the consultant would be involved appear to 
have been the consultant’s own preference and con¬ 
cept of his task and the bishop's description of 
consultative services. Congregations were general¬ 
ly willing to be educated and, with certain notable 
exceptions which will be mentioned later, went 
along with most of the suggestions made by the con¬ 
sultants and bishops. 

The following composite description of the 
steps in vacancy consultation is not offered as an 
ideal. For most congregations it would probably 
constitute too much of a good thing. Rather it is 
offered so that parish leaders can have a compre¬ 
hensive picture of all the possibilities and can as 
a result make an informed and relatively indepen¬ 
dent assessment of the points at which they most 
need help in contracting with a consultant. 

Following the resignation of the pastor, con¬ 
tact is made with the bishop, at which point: 

(1) The bishop requires / encourages / mentions use 
of a v acancy consultant and other mat ters of proto ¬ 
col and procedure . In all cases where tlie FisTTop 
was not himself intending to serve as consultant, a 
number of possible consultants were suggested. In 
no case did a vestry engage in direct exploration 
with more than one consultant. When the decision 
was made to use a consultant, either on the spot in 
conversation with the bishop, or subsequently in a 
vestry meeting, a quick decision followed about 
which consultant to use. In most cases this deci¬ 
sion was based on any slight preference which ves¬ 
try members could detect in the bishop's suggestion 
of possible consultants. 

(2) The vestry or call committee negotiates a 
contract with the consultant . In most cases the 
contract was made with the vestry, although much of 
the consultant's work was carried out more immed¬ 
iately with the call committee. In one case the 
contract was with the call committee and the con¬ 
sultant worked exclusively and intensively with 
that group. In several instances there was contin¬ 
uing confusion about just who was the client. 

Although the consultants' reports indicated 
that they saw themselves "suggesting" a variety of 
procedures from which the client could choose, it 
was clear that parishioners tended to see the con¬ 
sultants as experts who knew how to go about the 
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search process the "right way" and consequently had 
difficulty seeing themselves as equal partners, at 
least initially, in making decisions about how to 
use the consultant. 

(3) Dec isions are made about who will carry out 
the search* A call committee is appointed, usually 
by the vestry, in some instances by the senior war¬ 
den. The consultants were never present when these 
decisions were being made, although vestries fre¬ 
quently followed suggestions either from the bishop 
or the consultant that the call committee be as 
broadly representative of the parish as possible. 

(4JDecisions are made on a p lan of action for 
the search . In some instances this followed very 
closely the suggestions made by the consultants; in 
others it followed procedures specified by the dio¬ 
cese. In a number of cases the action plan evolved 
from step to step as determined by the call commit¬ 
tee . 

15)The consultant conducts a private " exit in¬ 
terview" with the departing pastor . One consultant 
adopted this 'as a normal part of his activity on be 
half of the parish, and viewed it as a positive in¬ 
tervention both for the clergyman and for the con¬ 
gregation. Another consultant fell into the prac¬ 
tice because he viewed the clergyman as being poten 
tially disruptive to the search process, and as a 
way of neutralizing his influence. The exit inter¬ 
view was reported as having taken place by only 
these two consultants, and appears to have been one 
of very few specific interventions designed to deal 
directly with the grief dynamics of vacancy. 

[6)Processes are devised for in viting the par¬ 
ish as a whole to participate in an exploration of 
Its needs and goals. This is the one element most 
consistently included in all the vacancy consulta¬ 
tions and for that reason a variety of models used 
for this process deserve mention: 

(a)The consultant preaches and conducts worship on 
Sunday morning, after which members are asked to 
write "what seems significant to me about this par¬ 
ish and my life in it." Small groups discuss what 
they have written; then discuss "what I want this 
parish to be for me and for others." Their find¬ 
ings are then displayed for the whole congregation 
to see. 

(bJAn evening parish meeting uses small group dis¬ 
cussions to focus on "What do you like best about 
this parish that you would like to see strengthened 
and continued?" and "What is missing for you here? 
(cJA questionnaire is circulated to all parishion¬ 
ers asking them to rate the extent to which their 
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needs are being met by the parish in a number of 
areas ("a sense of involvement in parish life;" 

"help in dealing with personal problems;" etc.) and 
asking them to assess the strengths and weaknesses 
of the parish in regard to lay leadership, finances, 
physical facilities, and a dozen other items. 

None of the designs used for data-gathering 
from the congregation were identical in any of the 
test parishes, a result of the fact that the deci¬ 
sion about how to go about it was made collabora- 
tively between the consultants and members of the 
individual congregations. 

(7JThe dat£ gathered from the congregati o n is 
collated and analyTeJ ".'""ThTs"Vas usually a diffi¬ 
cult and messy task, and in most cases it was car¬ 
ried out by a sub-committee from the congregation. 
Because of their presumed expertise, the consul¬ 
tants in some instances volunteered or were per¬ 
suaded to do the collation and analysis for the con¬ 
gregation. This was generally regarded as having 
been a mistake, since it greatly diminished the 
sense of ownership of the data by the congregation. 
It could more easily be discounted as "an outsider 
telling us what's wrong with us," no matter how 
faithful the analysis was to the data originally 
supplied by the congregation. 

(8)An analysis of the data i^s reported back to 
the congregation . In model fa) above, the report 
back occurred - at a parish meeting on Sunday even¬ 
ing, following the data-gathering at the service 
that morning. In model (b), the report back oc¬ 
curred on the following evening at a second parish 
meeting. In (c) a written collation and digest of 
the questionnaire results was mailed to all parish¬ 
ioners . 

Some call committees, having gathered data from 
the congregation, moved ahead with their task with¬ 
out reporting back to the congregation. In assess¬ 
ing the effect of this omission, Martha Adams, one 
of the readers of the project data, concluded: 

"The more the members (of a congregation) as a 
whole are’made to feel that they are important, 
that they can influence the selection process, that 
they know what is going on, the more willing they 
are to allow the process to continue without undue 
pressure on the selection committee to immediately 
call a priest." 

(3) The ca11 coinmittee or vestry writes a " par - 
ish profile / 1 based as fully as possible on the 
data suppi led by parishioners , a nd shares this pro ¬ 
file w.it h the parish . The profiles included hislor- 
ical and demographic data about the parish as well 
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as describing the needs and goals of the parish as 
seen by parishioners. Most of the profiles had a 
"chamber of commerce" quality, designed more to at¬ 
tract and impress than to edify. One profile stood 
as a remarkable exception to this, however, disclos¬ 
ing in straightforward language some of the prob¬ 
lems which the parish had encountered and describ¬ 
ing candidly some of the difficulties that a new 
clergyman could expect to face. The minister who 
accepted the call to that parish indicated that a 
significant factor in his decision to do so was the 
honesty of the profile. 

In the retrieval interviews, however, several 
of the newly arrived clergy indicated that they had 
not been much influenced either in their decision 
to accept the call or in the way they saw their 
tasks by the parish profiles. Questions remain, 
therefore, about the effectiveness of the parish 
profile as a way of dealing with the issue of par¬ 
ish identity. 

(10) A "clergy profile" is written, describing 
the skilTs required by the parish's understanding 
of its needs. It is then sent to what one parish 
called "The Great Computer Back East" at the Clergy 
Deployment Office to be matched against clergy pro¬ 
files on file there. 

(11) The call committee secures the names of pos ¬ 
sible candidates . Names were generally solicited 
from the bishop, from members of the congregation 
and other sources, and in most instances from the 
Clergy Deployment Office in New York. (An interest¬ 
ing sidelight is the fact that all of the congrega¬ 
tions outside the southeast requested names from 
CDO; none of the southern congregations did so.) 

Understandably, no congregation moved in order- 
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tioning names of possible candidates. In some in¬ 
stances lists had already been developed, including 
some suggestions from the bishop, by the time the 
vacancy consultant arrived on the scene. Usually, 
however, these names were received and held without 
action until most of the above steps could be com¬ 
pleted . 

(12) The call committee screens the list of can¬ 
didates and decides on those to be inv estigated 
morefully" In only"one case was the consultant 
present when this screening took place, so there is 
little data on the criteria and decision-making pro¬ 
cedures used at this point. The regular exclusion 
of the consultant from this event suggests that al¬ 
though congregations were willing to utilize out¬ 
side help in the more generalized aspects of the 
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search, when it came to consideration of specific 
candidates there was a strong instinct to protect 
their privacy and autonomy. The consultants appear 
to have respected this need and to have accepted 
their exclusion as a way of assuring their clients 
that their interest was in assisting congregations 
to conduct the search in a healthy way, and not in 
manipulating a particular choice. 

(13JA process is established for contacting and 
interviewing candidates ' In those few instances 
where the consultant was involved at this point, he 
appears to have been helpful to the committee in 
clarifying what it was looking for in the inter¬ 
views and in determining how best to go about it. 

In one instance the consultant offered to train the 
interviewers, and he played the role of a candidate 
being interviewed by each member of the team with 
other members observing and then providing a cri¬ 
tique. This exercise was reported to have sharp¬ 
ened the interviewers' awareness of what was going 
on between themselves and the candidates during the 
actual interviews, thus giving the rest of the com¬ 
mittee valuable insight into the candidate's style 
as well as his position on various issues. 

(14) The results of the interviews are reported 
back to the committee and evaluated . ’ The committee 
then decides on one or more candidates with whom to 
conduct addi1 1 ona1 group interviews . 

(15) Candi date's visit the parish for exploratory 
interviews . A norm has clearly changed m the Hpis 
copal Church in the willingness of candidates to 
visit interested parishes before actually receiving 
a call. This has opened up the possibility of com¬ 
mittees having much fuller information before mak¬ 
ing a decision. 

Again consultants were generally excluded from 
this rather intimate moment in the "courtship." 

One consultant who offers very comprehensive vacan¬ 
cy services reports that he has never been asked to 
be present for in-person exploration and negotia¬ 
tion with a candidate. Furthermore, the decision 
that he will not be present is seldom made overtly; 
he is simply not contacted. This underscores again 
that "strong instinct" for privacy and autonomy in 
the congregation at those points that most immed¬ 
iately affect their choice of a particular minister 

One exception to the above, however, demands 
mention. In recommending use of a vacancy consult¬ 
ant, the heavy emphasis of one bishop is on the con 
sultant being present at two points: (l)the ini¬ 
tial data-gathering with the whole congregation; 
and (2)an on-site visit from a prospective candi- 
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date and his wife. The bishop's rationale is that 
a congregation anxious to get a minister and a min¬ 
ister anxious to get a call -- like a man and woman 
anxious to get married -- are likely to conspire, 
quite unconsciously, to avoid certain questions 
which might mar what otherwise promises to be a per¬ 
fect "mating. 11 The consultant's function is quite 
simply to get such questions, especially the emo¬ 
tionally laden ones, on top of the table so that 
both parties will know more clearly what they are 
getting into, and thereby to reduce the likelihood 
of the devastating "surprises" which occur during 
and after honeymoons. 

In one case in that diocese the committee and 
visiting clergyman were getting along famously, 
finding a promising congruence between the expecta¬ 
tions reported by the congregation and the talents 
and interests of the clergyman. The consultant 
sensed that an issue was being skirted which could 
have significant bearing on the success of the pas¬ 
toral relationship, namely, the racial policy and 
attitudes of the parish. When the consultant 
raised the issue, there was considerable lively dis¬ 
cussion among the members of the congregation pres¬ 
ent, but the visiting clergyman said nothing. When 
asked directly for his views, his response was rath¬ 
er negative and non-commital. The meeting soon 
limped to a conclusion, after which the committee 
decided not to call that clergyman. Somewhat sur¬ 
prised by the outcome, the consultant later report¬ 
ed that the explanation was given by a member of 
the congregation who said: "1 am a conservative 
person and have always been a conservative person 
and probably always will be, but I can't conceive 
of my parish priest being more conservative than I 
am." Seeds of dissatisfaction which were present 
but were being scrupulously avoided both by congre- 
gation and clergyman were uncovered by the consult¬ 
ant's intervention. 

Cl6) The call coromittee makes a rc commcndation 
ti 3 the vestry , the vestry makes an official dec is - - 
Ion , chccklF i ts deci sion ' wlth the bisITop For HiT ~ 
concurr e nce , and issues a ca11 to a minister . 

There is no data from a number oT parishes In how 
these decisions were made. In those from which re¬ 
ports were received the norms for decision-making 
varied widely. In a few cases, a simple majority 
vote was accepted as sufficient to issue a call. 

In the majority of cases the decision-making groups 
were aware of the difficulties a new minister would 
face if there was substantial, even though minority, 
opposition to his call or preference for another 
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candidate. In a number of these the vestries or 
call committees attempted to operate on a norm of 
consensus: we will not decide until we can find 

someone who is acceptable to all of us, even if he 
is not the first choice of some of us. One vestry 
which divided evenly in its choice between two can¬ 
didates, rather than trying to sway someone to 
change his vote, reopened consideration of a third 
candidate to see if he could be accepted by both 
groups. When that attempt failed, they returned to 
an exploration of possible bases on which they 
could agree on one of the two original candidates. 
They discovered that half the vestry regarded one 
candidate as the preferred choice between two ac¬ 
ceptable candidates, but that this candidate was 
not acceptable at all to the other half of the ves¬ 
try. The group was then able to move to a consen¬ 
sus decision (expressed through a unanimous vote) 
for the candidate who was acceptable to all, even 
though he was not the first choice of some. 

U7) After a call was issued , some candidates ac ¬ 
cepted and then met with tTie vestry to clarify par ¬ 
ticulars ; some in dicate d Fheir r e adiness to accept 
pending successHTl negotiation of the details of 
the contract ; some a greed to meeting to explore 

m utual expectations t indicating~that they would 
then iTecTde whether or not to accept F he call . 

Once the call was ofFTcially extenued Ey the vestry, 
consultants were somewhat more welcome on the scene, 
and in several cases they played a major role in de¬ 
signing a process for clarifying expectations. 

Again the consultants were helpful in seeing that 
potentially ticklish issues were confronted head-on 
and decided clearly. There was no evident bias on 
the consultant’s part regarding what a congregation 
"had a right" to expect or how a clergyman "ought" 
to carry out his ministry. The consultants seemed 
to assume that almost any arrangement would work as 
long as it had been stated clearly and honestly and 
agreed to openly by both parties. 

To facilitate this process, some consultants 
would suggest that congregation and clergyman state 
their expectations independently, sometimes using 
written instruments which the consultant helped to 
devise, and then compare the two statements. It 
was then possible to affirm their points of congru¬ 
ence and to identify and attempt to resolve their 
points of divergence. 

The more experienced consultants, aware of some 
of the changes in norms going on in the church, and 
sensitive to the differential awareness of these 
changes among clergy and laity, were able to point 
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up likely trouble spots, such as expectations re¬ 
garding general parish calling, continuing educa¬ 
tion leave, and the like. 

[18) After the minister 1 s accep tance of the call » 
the ternisoF~the pastoral relation sfr ip ~~ a nd the mu ¬ 
tually agreed upon expectations of pastor and con ¬ 
gregation are put into writing as a. basis tor sub ¬ 
sequent review. In the retrieval Interviews tEIt 
took place a number of months after the new pastor 
had been on the job, there was considerable variety 
in the value placed on this document. Some clergy 
saw it as meaningless. One said, "They just said 
what occurred to them at the moment. They would 
have answered the questions differently the next 
day." Another couldn't remember what had been de¬ 
cided and had to rustle in his file to find a copy 
of the agreement. A few were quite clear about 
what had been expected of them when they were 
called, were consciously shaping their own priori¬ 
ties to meet these expectations, and as a result 
were confident of where they stood with the con¬ 
gregation. Real trouble was evident in one situa¬ 
tion in which some specific decisions were post¬ 
poned when the pastor accepted the call, and were 
still unresolved six months later. 

(19) Six to twelve months after the new minister 

is in residence , the consultant meets with him and 
the vestr y to review and eva1uate~tFeir work to ¬ 
gether , to identify and attempt to work through any 
pr ob lem areas which have arisen , and to mod TTy the 
agreement b asefl on this evaluation of their actual 
life together . Tn only one diocese is thi? follow- 
up evaluation a regular element of vacancy consul¬ 
tation, and that is a diocese in which the bishop 
himself functions as vacancy consultant. This 
points up one of the principal values of the bishop 
serving as consultant. He can provide the contin¬ 
uity which is essential if vacancy consultation is 
really to be the beginning of building self-renew¬ 
ing processes into the life of the congregation. < 

An obvious difficulty in building in follow-up 
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"package" is that the consultant's contract was 
with the vestry, not with the new clergyman. In 

fact in a number of instances the new pastor never 

met the consultant, since the consultant's involve¬ 
ment was terminated or had petered out by the time 
the clergyman first came to visit the congregation. 

The exception to this was the case in which 
the clergyman had an independent personal relation¬ 
ship with the consultant, saw the obvious value of 
—the“work - the — consultant - had - done—during—the - vaeran-- 
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cy, and consequently on his own initiative asked 
the consultant to return to work with him and his 
congregation in evaluating and establishing clearer 
priorities for their work together. 

Difficult as it may be to arrange it, the im¬ 
portance of this follow-up evaluation cannot be 
overestimated. In his model of Planned Re-negotia- 
tion. Jack Sherwood points out that it can be anti¬ 
cipated that any relationship -- from marriage to a 
professional contract -- will go through four 
stages: 

- exchange of information Os the parties dis¬ 
cover what they have to offer each other and what 
they can expect from each other); 

- decision and commitment to enter into a rela¬ 
tionship, based on this information; 

- constructive work in which the parties live 
into their life together; and 

- disruption ! That's the kicker! No relation¬ 
ship ever works out exactly the way the parties ex¬ 
pected it to* Not only were there some questions 
that didn't get asked, but also people grow and 
change. Some needs are satisfied and cease to mo¬ 
tivate; new needs arise. 

It is this inevitability of disruption that 
makes planned re-negotiation after a period of work 
ing together so important. In some relationships 
this process is carried on intuitively as the par¬ 
ties sense each other's changing needs. Most rela¬ 
tionships will be aided by making the process con¬ 
scious, explicit, and deliberate. 

Bishops deal regularly with congregations that 
are looking for clergy. Consequently they develop 
strong ideas about what is and ought to be involved 
in that process. Likewise, consultants acquire con 
victions from reflection on their own repeated ex¬ 
periences and the experiences and reflection of 
their colleagues. Parish leaders, hopefully, will 
not be confronted so frequently with this task that 
they will ever become expert at it. 

It is hoped that the comprehensive description 
above of the elements drawn from examination of 23 
vacancy consultations will not overwhelm parish 
leaders into the belief that what appeared a rela¬ 
tively simple task is a hopelessly complex one, ab¬ 
solutely requiring that they put themselves depen¬ 
dency into the hands of trained experts; but quite 
the opposite: that parish leaders will have a 
clearer view of what they are getting into and what 
they want to stay out of; that they will be able to 
make more informed decisions about the kind of help 
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that they can ask for and the offers of help that 
should be declined; that they may be better able to 
engage as equals in the multiplicity of decisions 
that confront them in seeking new pastoral leader¬ 
ship . 
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3. The Consultant 


Who is this person who calls himself a behavioral 
science consultant or organizational consultant or 
vacancy consultant? There were obvious differences 
in the way the sixteen consultants who participated 
in the Vacancy Consultation Project saw their role, 
conceived of their task, and related to their cli¬ 
ent parishes. But a fair composite can be drawn 
which catches up many characteristics that they had 
in common. If readers of this should ever find 
themselves in the position of considering a con¬ 
tract with a consultant, it is not recommended that 
they assume this to be an accurate picture of the 
consultant with whom they are dealing. It is sug¬ 
gested, rather, that they use this as a guide for 
asking the questions that will help them determine 
who they are dealing with, what he or she believes, 
and what he or she expects to be doing. 

THE VALUES OF THE CONSULTANTS 

Certain value positions appear to have been common¬ 
ly held by the consultants. Most of them expressed 
a concern to be clear with their clients about what 
these values were and made some overt attempts to 
do so, but in many instances they remained implicit 
rather than becoming explicit. 

Self - direction 

The consultants appear generally to have be¬ 
lieved that the interests of the parish would be 
best served by retaining within the congregation 
responsibility for directing the flow of the search 
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process and for determining its final outcome, ra¬ 
ther than by relying in a dependent way on direc¬ 
tion from outside. The consultants tended, there¬ 
fore, to serve as a counter-force against some at¬ 
tempts by bishops to persuade a congregation to se¬ 
lect a particular candidate. 

Broad - based ownership 

The consultants appear to have been convinced 
that as many members of the congregation as pos¬ 
sible should be given an opportunity to share in 
the exploration of parish needs and goals and to in 
fluence the selection process throughout. All con¬ 
sultants did, however, respect the canonical pre¬ 
rogatives of vestries to make the final and offi¬ 
cial decision to call a clergyman. No decisions to 
call were put to a vote of the congregation. 
Participative decision-mak ing 

The consultants held in common the conviction 
that all members of the decision-making bodies, per 
haps especially those representing minority points 
of view, could make valuable contributions to the 
work of those bodies. They encouraged these groups 
to give everybody a hearing before moving to a de¬ 
cision by voting, thus keeping a variety of alter¬ 
natives alive for consideration. 

This is not to say that such efforts by the con 
sultants were always successful. In one parish the 
consultant gradually became aware that a group with 
in the vestry had been committed from the beginning 
to a particular candidate. In rather desultory 
fashion they went through the motions of the vacan¬ 
cy consultation, then elected their man. 
Collaboration 

Consultants favored collaboration over competi¬ 
tion and persuasion as the mode of working between 
themselves and the parish, between the parish and 
the bishop, and between differing groups in the 
parish. Most consultants seem to have assumed that 
there was a sufficient basis of trust in these re¬ 
lationships to make this an appropriate way of work 
ing. Few spent significant time or energy working 
specifically to build this basis of trust. 

Open , informal relationships 

The personal style of the consultants seems 
quite consistently to have indicated that they 
placed a higher value on open, honest communication 
(telling it like it is; getting our cards on the 
table) than on tact (taking care not to hurt feel¬ 
ings; choosing one's words carefully.) "I would 
like to have one of our operating norms that of 
openness," one consultant told the committee with 
which he was working, "because we will lose our ef- 
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fectiveness if unresolved problems never are aired, 
and always hang over us." 

Flexibility 

The consultants fairly consistently resisted en 
ticements to prescribe in detail the "right way" to 
go about calling a clergyman. "There is no one 
right way," seems to have been their position. 
"Let's work together to figure out the best way we 
can for this parish." 

In summary, the values of the consultants could 
be classified as anti-formalistic and anti-elitist. 

THE ROLES OF THE CONSULTANTS 

The consultants filled a variety of roles, some con 
scious and mutually agreed upon, some apparently un 
conscious, even to themselves. 

The consultant as expert 

It is safe to say that if any one of the con¬ 
sultants had been described openly in front of his 
client congregation as an "expert on how to go 
about calling a clergyman," he would have resisted 
this label and gone into his song and dance about 
"mutual discovery" or "flexible planning" or what¬ 
ever. The fact remains that he was called in be¬ 
cause he had been advertised to the vestry as being 
able to help them in their task. This they quite 
commonly interpreted as meaning he had some special 
expertise.to offer. 

And indeed he had. In response to the question 
"Do you know a way?" he very generally was able to 
respond, "Yes, several." The problem with this 
role was in filling it in such a way that he could 
offer his resources, while at the same time awaken¬ 
ing new resources within the congregation, to give 
what he could without inducing dependency in the 
congregation. 

Sherm Kingsbury has pointed out that the con¬ 
sultant "is in trouble when he begins to fantasize 
that he could be doing better at the client's job 
than the client is doing." Not every consultant 
was able to stay out of that kind of trouble. One 
reported that he was so disappointed in the quality 
of the parish profile written by a group of parish¬ 
ioners that he offered to rewrite it himself. He 
did so. His version was adopted, and has been of 
little help since in what has become a troubled pas 
toral relationship. 

The relationship between one consultant and con 
gregation was terminated when the consultant was ex 
pected to collate and write up the data gathered at 
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the parish meeting and he simply turned it over to 
the call committee to do. Although other evidence 
suggests that it would have been a mistake for the 
consultant to take on that task, it is obvious that 
consultant and congregation had not reached very 
clear understandings of what to expect of each 
other. Seeing him as expert, they resented his re¬ 
fusal to do what they thought an expert should do. 

The expertise required by the consultant's task 
is not merely that of knowing "how to do it," but 
knowing how to enable the clients to do it as well 
as they can, especially in those elements of the 
task that must be done by the client if they are to 
have any value. In the case in point, a parish pro¬ 
file written by an "outside expert," however percep¬ 
tive and gifted he may be, will sit on the shelf 
and gather dust, A parish profile sweated and 
struggled over, fought and bled over by a group of 
parishioners, however inferior in clarity and lit¬ 
erary quality it may be to that of the expert, has 
a chance of becoming a living document of the con¬ 
gregation 's struggle with its own identity, and a 
valuable instrument for clarifying its expectations 
of a minister. 

The consultant's legitimate expertise, in other 
words, is in knowing how to consult, knowing how to 
help an organization do its own work without him¬ 
self becoming part of the problem. 

The consultant as trainer 

The problem pointed out in the discussion of 
the consultant's role as expert points up the im¬ 
portance of his role as trainer. His or her task 
is not only to help the parish fill a vacancy, but 
to help it learn what may very likely be a. whole 
new set of skills. 

The consultant will help the congregation strug¬ 
gle with its identity and determine its current 
needs and goals, but those are processes which must 
be continuing in a self-renewing congregation. So 
the task is also to help the congregation internal¬ 
ize those processes so that they can be continued 
without the consul taut. 

The consultant will help the congregation state 
openly its expectations of its minister, but as has 
been pointed out earlier, this is not done once and 
for all. It must be re-done repeatedly as needs 
and goals and people change and grow. So the con¬ 
sultant's task is also to help the congregation de¬ 
velop the skills for periodic planned re-negotia¬ 
tion with its pastor when the consultant is no 
longer on the scene. 

Since the proof of this pudding is in the eat - 
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ing long after the vacancy consultation is over, 
there is little data from the Vacancy Consultation 
Project itself as to how well or poorly consultants 
fulfilled their role as trainers. One negative ob¬ 
servation from the data may underscore even more 
strongly the importance of this role, however. Ma¬ 
jor energy was expended in every consultation in i- 
dentifying the needs and goals of the parish, but 
the results were at best mixed in terms of the sig¬ 
nificance of this effort in influencing either the 
selection of a minister or in shaping his concept 
of his task. One reader of the data suggested that 
this aspect of the process may have been a failure. 
That assessment may not look far enough. A valid 
question is: has the vacancy consultation helped 
congregation and pastor begin their relationship 
with clear and mutually agreed upon expectations? 

A more important question is: have congregation 
and pastor learned to do those things which are ne¬ 
cessary for expectations to be continually reviewed 
and for the relationship to be continually renewed? 

Parish renewal, which is the larger aim of va¬ 
cancy consultation, is not a static condition to be 
arrived at at some point in time. It is a continu¬ 
ous, flowing process. No snapshot will tell much 
about renewal; a motion picture is required. The 
task of a parish during vacancy is not only to get 
a new pastor, but to become a new parish. 

The consultant as leader/model 

As was stated previously, the vacancy period is 
marked almost inevitably by a redistribution of pow 
er in the parish. A central power figure, the min¬ 
ister, leaves, and new voices have a larger oppor¬ 
tunity to be heard. Into this leadership vacuum, 
eventually, comes the new pastor; but first, the 
consultant! 

The leader (pastor) leaves and the congregation 
turns to the leader (bishop) who urges them to 
bring in a temporary leader (consultant) to help 
them find a leader (new pastor). The consultants, 
loving as they do the image of themselves as non¬ 
authoritarian facilitator-enablers, seem not to 
have been much conscious of the power that was im¬ 
mediately attributed to them upon entry into the 
parish. A likely reason for this lack of conscious 
ness may have been that they did not feel very pow- 
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erful. "I’m just an outsider .... I'm just a con¬ 
sultant.... I'm just here for a little while to help 
if I can..." and a variety of other "I T m just's" 
obscured the fact that for a time they were thrust 
into the role of surrogate pastors. 

Certain facts are obvious, however. The con¬ 
sultants by their own behavior were modelling what 
in many cases was a new style of leadership, and 
were thereby challenging and testing the existing 
norms of the parish. If the previous pastor had 
presided at meetings in a formalistic and parlia¬ 
mentary style, and had gathered around him a group 
of parish leaders who liked meetings to be run that 
way, there were obvious problems when the consul¬ 
tant came on with an informal, consensus approach. 
This problem was more acute for those consultants 
who overtly took over leadership functions. From 
a consultant's report: "I outlined the agenda...." 
"Ted suggested a modification; I said OK, but felt 
that my design was better." "They asked me to pick 
the groups, so I did." "I felt great appreciation 
for my leadership." "I decided to draft the let¬ 
ter...." "I assigned them to working teams." 

This same consultant reported considerable in¬ 
terest in helping his clients identify the power 
structures in the parish, and had continual diffi¬ 
culty doing so. A source of this difficulty may 
have been the fact that his own presence and beha¬ 
vior distorted and obscured the normal power rela¬ 
tionships in the parish. 

Other consultants tried to avoid these problems 
by making sure that someone else chaired the meet¬ 
ings, appointed committees, assigned tasks, and so 
on. One of the most skillful of these consultants 
did not, however, avoid entirely the issues of be¬ 
ing temporary surrogate pastor. Six months after 
the consultation one parishioner recalled with un¬ 
abated heat her anger at arriving for the initial 
meeting with the consultant to find him not only 
sitting in the rector's chair, but with his feet on 
the rector's desk! Visibly taking the rector's 
"place." he was also behaving in a way different 
from and in her mind less desirable than the beha¬ 
vior of the departed clergyman. 

One congregation appears to have undergone a 
dose of culture shock in the contrast between the 
style of the previous pastor and that of the con¬ 
sultant. His breezy informal style of conducting 
a service was described as "disgusting" and "dis¬ 
graceful" -- not in keeping with the serious and 
reverent business of choosing a man of God as its 
new pastor. The notion of bringing cups of coffee 
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into the church building obviously presented no 
problems to those who did so, but others were 
filled with consternation. 

It becomes obvious that the "myth of objectivi¬ 
ty" -- the idea that the consultant can be an ob¬ 
jective, purely facilitative outsider -- is pure 
illusion. The consultant's dilemma is precisely 
that of any leader: how much and when to support 
existing norms within an organization, how much 
and when to test, challenge, and try to change them 

The examples given point up the difficulties 
encountered when there is too much dissonance be¬ 
tween existing norms and those introduced by the 
consultant. Many more examples could be given of 
consultants modelling behavior that congregations 
found valuable. In those congregations where com¬ 
munication had been rather tight and cautious, par¬ 
ishioners responded with obvious relish to say what 
was on their minds and to experience a style of 
leadership which supported and encouraged this. In 
those congregations where decision-making had tend¬ 
ed to be highly controlled and not very visible, 
members responded readily to opportunities to in¬ 
fluence openly the search and selection process for 
their new pastor. 

Both kinds of example point up the same thing: 
the consultant, whether he or she likes it or not, 
whether he allows it to influence his concept of 
his role and his choices of behavior or not, is a 
leader and a model of leadership while he is on the 
scene. This would appear to suggest a further rea¬ 
son for the congregation's reluctance to have the 
consultant around when it actually meets with can¬ 
didates. It is no fun to court a new spouse with 
a temporary "uncle" still in the house. 

Considering the importance that this role of 
leader/model plays during the vacancy consultation, 
it seems unfortunate that so little care was given 
by any of the congregations to choosing among the 
consultants whose services were offered to them. 

One bishop reported: "I offered the names of three 
consultants.... The wardens said they would like 
to have Charlie, and did not feel it would be neces 
sary to have the vestry decide which of the three 
they would like to have...." Although it is under¬ 
standable that congregations would have little pa¬ 
tience for an elaborate search, screening, and se¬ 
lection process for a consultant, it might be ar¬ 
gued that spending some time at it would be a use¬ 
ful trial run, a kind of mini-search in which they 
could teach themselves some things about finding 
out how a consultant works, how his or her style 
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will fit with theirs, as well as what the consult¬ 
ant believes and intends to do. 

Few of the congregations appear to have signi¬ 
ficantly increased their "process savvy," their 
awareness of the how as over against the what . A 
likely exception to this is that one congregation 
that used the consultant's services to receive 
training in the skill of interviewing prospective 
candidates. 

In reflecting on his or her effectiveness as 
leader/model the questions for the consultant to 
ponder are: "Has the congregation become conscious 
of the new norms which have been operating in the 
parish during the search process? Have they chosen 
those which they wish to maintain in the life of 
the congregation? And have they assumed responsi¬ 
bility and developed the skill to maintain them?" 

This chapter has attempted to highlight some of 
the things a congregation can expect in using the 
services of a consultant, to point both to the ways 
in which he can help and to the ways in which he 
can mess things up. Both possibilities, as in any 
human interaction, are quite real. 

THE BISHOP AS CONSULTANT 

In two of the nine dioceses that participated in 
the project, the bishop himself attempts to func¬ 
tion as consultant to congregations in search of a 
minister. A reader of the reports from one of 
those dioceses suggested that there may have been 
significant role confusion as the bishop variously 
(a)offered to facilitate self-directed decision¬ 
making processes in the congregation; (b)gave pep 
talks to a congregation which was disheartened a- 
bout its financial situation; (cjadvocated his own 
interest in the community aspect of the parish's 
ministry; (d)served as a broker in gathering and 
screening the names of possible candidates from 
outside the diocese; and (e)attempted as "personnel 
director" of the diocese to arrange multiple clergy 
swaps that would satisfy the needs both of a number 
of clergy and a number of congregations. 

The bishop-consultants were clear with them¬ 
selves and attempted to be clear with the congrega¬ 
tions that in offering their services as consult¬ 
ants they were not abdicating their other roles. 
Furthermore, they did not assume that the congrega¬ 
tions would be able to understand and handle this 
"hat changing" easily, and took considerable care 
to clarify role confusion as it arose. One of the 
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bishops confessed that he did not know "to what ex¬ 
tent this changing of hats is real or to what ex¬ 
tent it is seen by the congregations as real." 
Feedback from parishes with which he worked indicat 
ed that they had valued his services as consultant, 
and that he had not interfered with their ownership 
of the search and selection process. Whatever his 
misgivings, he expressed his intention to continue 
working as his own vacancy consultant because he 
"valued it as a way of bishoping." His confidence 
in doing so is rooted in the fact that he continu¬ 
ally takes the initiative to get feedback from the 
people of his diocese on the effect of his behavior 
on them. 

The other consultant-bishop was surprised to 
discover through the retrieval interviews that trou 
ble of which he was unaware was brewing in one of 
the congregations. He wondered if his having 
served as vacancy consultant had something to do 
with the fact that he had not been made aware that 
the new pastoral relationship was not working out 
very well. He has decided that in the future he 
will offer vacant congregations a choice of using 
either himself or someone else as consultant, be¬ 
lieving that there may be situations in which it 
would be best for him to remain in his role as over 
seer of the diocese. 

It became clear that the bishop's role as vacan 
cy consultant has two, very important things going 
for it. First, the bishops were seen much more 
readily than other consultants as "someone who real 
ly cares about us, cares about what happens to us, 
about our future, and about our making a decision 
that will be good for us." Other consultants, if 
successful at all, were generally able to build 
this kind of trust. The bishops in most instances 
were able to assume it to a considerable degree 
from the beginning. 

Second, the bishops, because of their continu¬ 
ing relationships with the parishes, were able to 
provide the continuity and follow-up that is essen¬ 
tial to maintain the normative changes in the life 
of the congregation introduced during the vacancy. 
Since the bishop had repeatedly asked for feedback 
himself while he was serving as consultant, it came 
as less of a threat to both congregation and cler¬ 
gyman when the bishop returned six months after the 
new pastor was in place to help them evaluate the 
new pastoral relationship. 

The bishops were obviously not able to function 
effectively as consultants just by deciding it was 
a good idea. They had developed the skills of any 
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competent consultant. Consequently, it seems evi 
dent that bishops who are willing as well as able 
to function in this way with vacant parishes can 
make a significant contribution to the ongoing re 
newal of parish life. It does, indeed, appear to 
be a valuable way of bishoping. 
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4. Conclusions 


In citing both negative and positive effects of va¬ 
cancy consultation, I have been at pains to make it 
clear that the research conducted by Project Test 
Pattern will not support the conclusion that the 
use of behavioral science consultation in the 
search for a pastor is a panacea for all parish ail¬ 
ments or a clear road to parish renewal. 

The experiment did, however, reinforce to a con¬ 
siderable degree the original premises upon which 
the project was based. The time of clergy vacancy 
was one in which: 

(1) parishioners tended to accept change as ne¬ 
cessary; 

(2) congregations seemed unusually ready to call 
upon outside help; 

(3Jbishops welcomed the possibility of discover¬ 
ing new resources; 

(4) bishops were effective and efficient brokers 
of consultative services; 

(5) a number of vacancies and the resultant op¬ 
portunities for growth and change did occur in all 
but one of the experimenting dioceses; 

(6) congregations did welcome help in dealing 
with the human dynamics they were facing, as supple¬ 
ment to their use of the resources of the Clergy De¬ 
ployment Office; 

(7) congregations were able and willing to pay 
what vacancy consultation cost (although see below 
on ’’The Cost of Consultation ") . 

It seems fair to conclude, therefore, that the 
use of vacancy consultants can become a very wide- 
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spread practice throughout the church. Whether or 
not it will be used depends upon the answers exper¬ 
ienced to the bigger question: Does it really do 
any good? Does it really help a congregation do a 
better job than it could have done on its own? 

Does it result in anything that could legitimately 
be called "renewal" taking place? 

The following conclusions can be supported by 
the data as generalized answers to those questions: 

Communication generally became more open in the 
congreg at ions within and between vestry , call com ¬ 
mit tee l bishop , candidate , and congregation at 
large ; and this result was frequently attributed to 
the work of the consultant . "You made us really 
listen to one another, something we could never 
have done without your guidance." 

Initial feelings of panic and haste were re ¬ 
placed by a sense of purpo seful confidence in going 
through the steps necessary to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion . 

Congregations became more clear about their own 
identity " about their strengths and weaknesses , 
their goals arid needs, and were , the r e f o re , a b'l e to 
e ngag e in more specific and realisti c ex ploration 
with clergy candidates . One clergyman reported 
that he had accepted a call to a congregation the 
reputation of which was such that he would never or¬ 
dinarily have considered it. He was so impressed, 
however, with the goals which they had identified, 
and by the way they had gone about doing so, that 
he became convinced that it was a job he wanted to 
do. 

To a significant degree congregations exper ¬ 
ienc ed the vacancy period not as an interlude in 
parish 111e > but as a time of growth in their own 
u n cTeri' t a rid 1 n g o F and commitment to part iftipation in 
Lite church * s ministry . 

"the vacancy consultation did more for us 
in looking at ourselves than just in hir¬ 
ing a new minister." 

"We weren't sure what the consultants came 
for - - they certainly didn't get us a new 
minister.... At the time I didn't think 
we needed any help. I didn't know that 
we would come to a realization of what we 
needed as a parish. I was not too enthu¬ 
siastic at the beginning. Now I think 
they did a lot of good." 

In beginning the new pas toral relationship , con ¬ 
gregations 1 andclergy's expectations of each other 
were re 1 at.ively clear and out in the~ ^ op&n . The re- 
tr-ieviT interv iews d i sc Tosed £ew 5npleasgnt sur- 
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prises encountered by congregations or clergy who 
didn't know what they were getting into. 

Most o£ the congregations reported a high de - 
gree~o"f satisfaction that they had got - ten the 
"right man ” for them . The' data on which this con¬ 
clusion is based were gathered during the tradi¬ 
tional honeymoon period, so it may be skewed, but 
the responses of parishioners to the question a- 
bout how the relationship was going were notably 
specific. "In the consultation we found out that 
one of our major needs was someone who could reach 
young people. Our new minister has accepted this 
as one of his top priorities and is doing a good 
job at it." 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE PROJECT -- BY ANALOGY 

A canon of the Episcopal Church requires that cler¬ 
gy engage in counseling with a man and woman before 
performing their marriage. This requirement is 
widely honored by pastors, in spite of the fact 
that in many instances premarital counseling does 
little good, and in no way guarantees that the mar¬ 
riage will be a lasting and successful one. 

The rule and its practice rest on the beliefs 
that marriage is very important; that it has the 
potential to be both an enriching and destructive 
experience; that frequently couples who wish to 
marry have difficulty in recognizing and dealing 
openly with potentially destructive aspects of 
their relationship; that a relatively objective out 
sider can help them clarify their expectations of 
each other and of marriage, and build a more real¬ 
istic base for their relationship; that in order to 
perform this service effectively clergy need train¬ 
ing and that such training can draw helpful re¬ 
sources from the disciplines of psychology and 
counseling which have grown up quite independently 
of this ecclesiastical application of them. 

So, apparently believing all these things, the 
church adopts a rule that pre-marital counseling 
will be conducted, and institutions spring up a- 
round the official structure of the church -- in 
the seminaries. Clinical Pastoral Education, and so 
forth - - to supply the necessary training to do it 
as well as possible. 

In my judgment. Project Test Pattern has pro¬ 
duced sufficient evidence of the values of behavior 
al science consultation during parish vacancies to 
merit its being encouraged and made available to 
all congregations faced with the task of finding a 
new pastor. 
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I think a canon requiring it -- unlikely as 
that is at present would in any case be a bad 
idea, since the success of consultation depends so 
strongly on its being engaged in voluntarily by the 
congregation, based on its own sense of need. 

It would seem altogether appropriate, however, 
for bishops to locate consultants in their areas 
whose competence they can trust, to test with them 
their readiness to provide such services, to deter- 
mine with the consultants the terms under which 
they would work, and to make this information avail¬ 
able for consideration by the congregations which 
invariably turn to them for guidance when their 
pastor leaves. 

The Association for Creative Change within Re¬ 
ligious and Other Social Systems (ACC) has recog¬ 
nized the competence of a number of “'organization 
development facilitators" for work within religious 
systems.* Information about this resource can be 
secured through the Clergy Deployment Office of the 
Episcopal Church. Many denominations also keep 
lists of such persons in regional, diocesan, or 
judicatory offices. 

No panacea, no clear road to renewal of the lo¬ 
cal church, behavioral science consultation is nev¬ 
ertheless a resource of proven value which is and 
should be now widely available. In many cases it 
will not only help a parish find a new pastor. It 
will help it become a new parish. 


*The International Association of Applied Social 
Scientists also lists persons with these competen¬ 
cies within secular groups. 
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ADDENDUM: THE COST OF CONSULTATION 


In research conducted by Project Test Pattern no 
systematic data were gathered about the financial 
cost of consultation to the congregations or dio¬ 
ceses. The reason for this omission was that many 
consultants volunteered their services or worked 
for very nominal fees, because they were themselves 
using the experience to learn new skills. It was 
an experiment, not a delivery of "proved" services. 

The number of full-time "free lance" consult¬ 
ants is growing in all parts of the country, and 
those who are interested in working with church 
groups will generally be available in the range of 
$150 to $300 per day. Most consultative services 
in the church have been, and will likely continue 
to be, furnished on a part-time "moonlighting" bas¬ 
is by clergy and laity who have other jobs. Their 
services will generally be available in the range 
of $100 to $200 per day. 

Since church systems have traditionally provid¬ 
ed specialized services to congregations on a "free' 
basis [which means they are paid for indirectly 
through judicatory budgets), the direct payment of 
fees for services is itself a normative change in 
the church, and one not unlikely to encounter some 
resistance. 

One bishop has suggested that congregations can 
easily handle this expense when they begin to see 
the cost of consultation as a "normal" expense of a 
vacancy, along with paying for repainting the rec¬ 
tory and paying moving expenses of the new minister 
He would like to see congregations stay vacant an 
extra month and use the $1,000 to $1,500 that they 
would otherwise be paying a pastor to provide them¬ 
selves with the services of a consultant. 
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